HUMPHRY   DAVY
1778-1829
IN his Discourse Introductory to a Course of Lectures on
Chemistry delivered in the Royal Institution in 1802,
when he was twenty-three years old, Davy said:
uThe unequal division of property and of labour,
the difference of rank and condition amongst mankind,
are the sources of power in civilized life, its moving causes,
and even its very soul."
The twentieth-century sociologist, familiar with Karl
Marx's conception of social development as a process
motivated by the struggles of social classes for power, will
perceive at once that the author of this quotation must
liave been an extraordinary man. Davy was enormously
famous during his life. He was a great scientist, and his
important discoveries must have given him fame under
almost any circumstances, but the fame he achieved was
even greater than the magnitude of his discoveries would
usually have conferred. The distinguished Thomas Young
wrote that his experimental discoveries were "more splen-
didly successful than any which have ever before illustrated
the physical sciences in any of their departments," not
even excepting Newton's in optics. How could con-
temporaries of Davy exaggerate his scientific importance?
Several contemporary scientists were his equals as scientists,
for instance, Gay-Lussac, Berzelius, Wollaston and Dalton.
The explanations of his larger fame are non-scientific.
Davy was more important sociologically than any of his
scientific contemporaries. He was the chief prophet of
the new class of applied scientists* Great though he was